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I.—Foreicn Po.itics. 


Tue Hindi Bangavasi, of the 4th July, says that Russia is reported to 
have come so near India, that a war between 
Impending * England and Russia is inevitable. A Russian war, 
lded to the present distress in the country, will mean a serious calamity for 
| iia, But the 280 millions of India should nevertheless loyally help the 
Government in this danger, and if the Indian people render such help, Russia 
will not be able ts touch a hair of India’s head. The Native Princes have 
already helped Government to the best of their power by placing their troops 
ts disposal. 
“ ¥ “The Bharat Mitra, of the 7th July, says that the English Government 
; in India has only two external enemies, namely, 

The Afgnan quenion. Russia and Afghanistan. ‘The former is an open 
enemy, and the latter a secret one. Afghanistan will bring about @® war with 
Russia by dividing itself into two parties, one of which will side with the English 
Government, and the other with Russia. And when the flames of war are once 
kindled, both the parties will withdraw from the scene. Government should, 
therefore, deal very cautiously with Afghanistan. 

3, Referring to the situation on the North-Western frontier, the Bangani- 
vasi, of the 8th July, says that, if the Amir’s troops 
advance one step further, the English Government 
will precipitate itself into a war with him. But this will not be good for the 
English, for Russia is already looking with much satisfaction on the English 
complications in Afghanistan. The Proneer has already received information 
of a Russian advance to Aktash near the Pamirs. And Russia, it 1s certain, 
will eagerly take advantage of any difference between the English Government 
and the Amir to come nearer to India. 

4. The Sudhakur, of the 8th July, says that rumours are being again heard 

2 - inrelation to the Amir. Every impartial man must 
PE ee gma on the Amir admit that the Amir is an able and energetic man, 

; a consummate statesman and a ruler fit to rule over 
the wild Afghan people. By his vigour and statesmanship he has been able to 
put down every rising within his territories, and to thwart the hostile move- 
ments of Russia, He has always been a faithful friend of the English. But 
several Anglo-Indian newspapers, impatient for a war, have been always publish- 
ing false charges against om and their example is being followed by certain 
hative papers. The Samay, of the Ist July, has pronounced the Amir a mad 
wan for having proclaimed a jehad. Such impertinence is unbearable. These 
mean-minded papers abuse the Amir simply from a feeling of hostility to the 


Muhammadans. 
5. The Prakriti, of the 9th July, has the 
following on the Bajour affair :— 


The English are conducting themselves very foolishly in the Bajour affair. 
It seems from the attitude of the Government of India that if another collision 
takes place between the Amir’s forces and those of Musa Khan, it will call upon 
the former to remove his army from Aswar, and if the Amir declines to do so, 
an English army will probably march against him. Now Aswar is within the 
Amir's dominion, and Government has no right to tell the Amir to evacuate that 
place. Governm ent should remember that Russia is on the frontier of Afghanis- 
‘an and casting longing looks on India, Jt should, therefore, prove its good 
‘ease by espousing the cause of the Amir in the Bajour affair. 
6. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 
10th July, writes as follows: — 


, suasia knows well how to bide her time and will do nothing hastily; and 
> : mir of Cabul, on his part, will not quarrel with the English, if he is 
cd acked by Russia. It is, therefore, certain that the British Raj will not 
arent the Amir for a trifling cause. This being the case, there may be pett 
, uA Afghanistan, and Englishmen may dven find themselves involved in suc 
wil ut there is no ground for apprehending a large war. The next large war 
not be an easy affair, and the English Raj will, therefore, have to conduct 


Dwar th enution, ‘To suppose that the English would bea willing party to such 


ar with Russia. 


The Afghan question. 


The Bajour affair. 


The Afghan question. 


d be to betray a gross ignorance of the English character and policy. 
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The editors of newspapers who have raised rumours of war and are writin 

long articles about a, war, must, therefore, be pronounced sensation-mongers 
These men ought to bear in mind that these rumours of war may unsettle the 
minds of silly, or ignorant people, depress trade,.and mcrease the instability 
of the present rate of exchange. , These rumours, have already had the effect of 
causing a temporary fall in the price of Government securities. N ewspapers 
ought not to give currency to canards. . Some: of the Anglo-Indian newspapers 
are, however, to blame in this respect, they being always ready to increase their 
notoriety by giving currency to false rumours. . 


) : fii Parte, J : 
‘I],—Home ADMINISTRATION, 
| (a)-— Police. Kita . 


7. The Banganivasi, of the 8th July, says that the Hindus have now per- 
ceived that they will get no redress from Govern- 

Butchers’ shops in Matiaburuj) ment in the Hurdwar matter. But will not Govern. 
near Calcutta. e ° ° ; ) 
ment, they ask, keep its promise to protect the 

Hindu religion from interference’ by men professing other religions? In 
Matiaburuj near Calcutta there are’ @’number of butchers’ shops for the sale 
of beef, and whenever any Hindu passes by those shops, their owners throw | 
bits of beef at them on the pretence’ of throwing them to crows and kites, 
It would be proper to order these shops to be removed to quarters not much 
frequented by Hindus, Ti Ae i a! 


8. A correspondent of the Prakriti, of the 9th July, says that the order 

| Ad kel of the Joint-Magistrate of Meherpur fixing the pay 
we, pexidar's pay in villages of the chaukidars in Chuadanga and other villages 
within his jurisdiction at Rs. 4-4 instead of at Rs, 3 

is causing great hardship to the people of those villages. They are all very 


poor men, and many of them are unable to pay even Ks. 3, the lowest pay that 
can be given to a chaukidar. : 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


9. The Charuvarta, of the 4th July, cannot understand under what 
mistake, or under what evil influence the Govern- 
ment of Bengal is, from time to time, led to make 
the Calcutta High Court feel its despotic power. 
It is difficult to make out why the Bengal Government casts angry looks of 
displeasure on @ court of justice which is the highest court in the land, the 
foundation of which is as firm as the deep-rooted rock, and which bears the 
highest character for impartiality. It is the existence of the High Courts 
which has inspired the people of India with so much respect for British rule. 
And their humiliation by the executive authorities will mean, in the eyes of the 
people, humiliation of the executive authorities themselves. 

The question whether the High Court or the Provincial Government 1 
the higher power in the land is quite an irrelevant question which calls for 
no discussion. The High Court controls the judicial department of the 
Province, while the Provincial Government has exclusive control of the 
executive branch. And neither should encroach on the province of the other. 
But it must be observed at the same time that it is the High Court, the seat 
of justice, which enjoys the reverence of the people in preference to the 
Provincial Government, and any diminution of that reverence will mean & 
scrious evil for the country. The Provincial Government forgets itself when it 
carps at the Judges of the High Court. 

10. ‘The Sahachar, of the 6th July, has the following in the course of an 
article headed:—‘ The eyes of the Anglo-Indians 
are being opened ”’:— ; 

The writer is glad that the editors of Ang” 
Indian newspapers have at last commenced to protest against the presen 
system of judicial administration in this country. Formerly, when any case 
of executive oppression occurred in the country, people used to say, — W® “e 
go to the editor of the Englishman or of the Hurkara,” and their visit to * 
editor never proved fruitless. It appears, however, from the attitude w 


The Bengal Government and th 
Calcutta High Court. : 


The present attitude of the exe- 
cutive towards the judiciary. 
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dian papers have adopted of late, that they no longer care to 
the A orig nb the doings of a judicial officer, tease they think 
er doings do not affect Kuropeans. Seay wy Magistrates have of late 
that howing an astonishing amount of partislity for European offenders. A 
been oan who killed @ native punkhah-puller was fined only Rs. 25. But no 
testa, nevertheless, came from the Anglo-Indian press, and the protests of 
ve native press passed unheeded. The -Anglo-Indians had up to this time 
sa sleeping, and have only just commenced to.realize their situation. When 
war with Kussia seemed inevitable, the princes and the people of India, alike, 
Pee ed their loyalty to the Queen-Empress by volunteering their hel 
vrotectiNg the empire. That . outburst of loyalt 
a jo the English question, for the first time, the propriety of regarding 
the people of India as enemies who are perpetually waiting for an opportunity 
to cut their throats, and ruling them accordingly, It was then that the true 
character of the Englishman asserted itself, and the present system of adminis- 
ration, and the contempt, for law shown by executive officers, are therefore 
now causing anxiety to all thoughtful Englishmen. The exercise of un- 
limited powers by executive officers is opposed to the principle of English 


satecraft, and it is not right to rule a country solely by physical force. 


Any attempt to curtail the powers of the High Court is therefore yery im- 
proper. Any curtailment of the powers of the High Court will bring discredit 
ou the English administrative system and jeopardise the empire. It seems, 
however, from the acts of Government that it is, willingly or unwillingly, bent 
on gradually removing that nuisance of a High Court. But. the interest of 
the people as well as the safety, of the empire requires that the powers of the 
High Court should be preserved intact, ‘The people of India are evideutly fallen 
on evil times. As they are raising their heads, the Government is drawing 
tighter the reins of administration, and its first attack has been directed against 
the High Court. The writer, as a representative of the loyal subjects of the 
Maharani, says that unless the doings of men like Mr. Phillips are put a stop 
to, all distinction between English and Turkish rule will come to an end. 

11. .The Aitavadi, of the 7th July, has the 


The Suryya Kanta case. | 


following on the trial of Raja Suryya Kanta 


Acharyya :— 

According to the Englishman newspaper, the trial is a small matter which 
does not call for further discussion. ‘The wonder, therefore, is that the English- 
man should have at all published a report of the trial. We are black natives, 
and we should die like dogs when shot duwn by sahebs'; and if we go to 
the court complaining against the sahebs who'strike us, we must be punished 
for our trouble. Whenever, therefore; we are required to appear in court 
and are tried there according to the English method and then punished, we 
should deem the whole:thing our singular good fortune. Alas! when a Lady 
Dufferin Fund has to be established, when a statue of Lord Dufferin has to be 


set up, when sahebs have to be entertained at. dinners, when balls have to - 


be got up for European ladies, when a Lieutenant-Governor has to start on 
4 nufassal tour, when subscription books have to be opened in England, 
in short, when money has tobe found for any purpose, natives come to be 
regarded as excellent men, and are “ my-deared ” by Englishmen of high 
rank and position, And the native, on such occasions, on his part goes into 
orien if he is called ‘ my dear’ by the sahebs. He takes to his wife the 
: : containing the precious address, and boasts before her of his exceeding 
hand and importance, which, says he, is the reason that a saheb has shaken 
pees with him and consented to dine at his house. So’ woful, indeed, is the 
= luon‘of the natives in general! And as regards those to whom titles are 
elven. the English have laid them under a debt of endless gratitude. 
sie me are probably men of obscure descent whom only the titles 
Sil em by the English have brought into notice. Englishmen respect 
even ts Phas ; European constables know them and shake hands with them ; 
ofthe » en sahebs (diterally, sahebs of the gutter) drink wine with them vut 
sai ~ glass and on occasions of marriage and other ceremonies in their 
much sy te bandmen show them respect by furnishing music, though after 
vill the Ppication. They are over head and ears in love with the English. And 


tnal of Raja Suryya Kanta open their eyes? The shabby treatment 


) : p in . 
ty--on the part of the Indians 


HITAVADI, 
July 7th, 1892. 


HITAVADI, 
J uly 7th, 1892. 


MURSHIDABAD 
PRaTINIDHI, 


July 8th, 1892, 


SUDHAKAR, 
July 8th, 1892. 


PRATIKAR, 
J uly 8th, 1892, 
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which Mr. Phillips has caused to be accorded, through the instrumentalit of 

young Magistrate subordinate to him, to a@ man like the Raja, who A te 
such a high position in native society, who is sucha liberal and kind-hearted 
man, who spends money s0 freely with the object of pleasing the English and 
who is loved by them, shows that Englishmen’s love for the native ig a pure! 

selfish feeling. Men loved by them are loved for the'sake of the good that i 
may render to them, and not any other considerations. Mr. Phillips has oor 
tained his zeed in the matter, and the people’s only hope lies in the High Cour. 
which always punishes the wicked, and is dreaded by the civilians, 

12. ‘The same paper — that, according to the Lieutenant-Governor, the — 

The  Lieutenant-Governor on udge who tried the Shyambazar riot case should 
the trial of the shyambazar riot not have accepted the verdict of the jury and le 
case. off some of the asamis. But this remark of ffi, 
Honour is calculated to destroy. the judicial independence of the courts, 

The Civilian Judges are subordinate to the Asatabanh-Clirternee. who can 
reward or punish them as he likes, This being the case, will not the Judges 
after hearing his remarks on the acquittal of the Shyambazar rioters, try to 
please His Honour by acting according to his wish ? The Lieutenant-Governor 
could not have made such a remark if he had served in Bengal before gettin 
the Lieutenant-Governorship. In the jungly province of Assam Sir Charles 
Elliott did what he liked, and there was no one there to criticise him 
and his acts. But it is one thing to rule in deeply slumbering Assam and 
another thing to rule in Bengal which is wide awake, and at Calcutta, which js | 
the most important place in India. An impartial administration of justice is 
the glory of Englishmen and the firm foundation of the English Raj. If this _ 
foundation gets weakened, thousands of Lieutenant-Governors will not be able — 
to repair the mischief. 

13. The Murshidubad Pratinidhi, of the 8th July, deprecates the proposal 

Proposed transfer of the Needs transfer the Noada thana from the jurisdiction of | 
thana to the Azimganj Munsii the Sadar munsifi to that of the Azimganj munsifi | 
in the Murshidabad district. in the Murshidabad district, on the ground that such | 
transfer, if made, will put the inhabitants of Noada to considerable trouble and 
inconvenience. There are no good roads between Noada and Azimganj. 
Azimganj is a very bad place to live in, and suitors will not be able to obtain 
the legal advice and lodging accommodation which are available at the Sadar. 
In this connection, the writer would suggest the abolition of the Lalbegh 
munsifi, and the distribution of the villages lying within its jurisdiction between 
the Azimganj and Sadar munsifis. Lalbagh is only five alias from the Sadar, 
and there is no necessity of keeping up a munsifis in that place. 

14. The Sudhakar, of the 8th July, says that even under the liberal | 

iis Occhi belek” tk English Government a man’s promotion in the | 
Deputy Collector of Tangail, -—«-S€TVICe of the State depends upon interest and in- 

fluence, and cites, by way of illustration, the case 
of Maulvi Safiuddin Ahmed, Sub-Deputy Collector of Tangail. This officer has, 
by his manner of doing his work, given satisfaction to every class of people 10 
Tangail, but obstacles ‘as high as the mountains’ lie in the way of the pro- | 
motion of a Mussulman in the public service. Lately the Maulvi received - 
orders to take charge of the Gopalganj sub-division of the Faridpur district, 
where he was to have also discharged the duties of Sub-Registrar, a work that 
would have given him an average additional income of 100 rupees per month. 
In compliance with this order, the Moulvi made over charge to his successor 2! 
left for Gopalganj, but received on his way to Faridpur a letter requiring hin | 
to go back to Tangail. Why was the Government order transferring him ‘0 
Gopalganj cancelled? Ifa Hindu Sub-Deputy Collector had been treated 83 
Maulvi Safiuddin has been, a hue and cry would have been raised in the 
ress. aS ao 
P 15. The Pratikur, of the 8th July, complains of great oppression ? 
mae sed agg one connection with the road cess revaluation ig 
eee dine «6° and adds that, according to some people, it 18 
intention of Government to meet all the expen®™ 
of that work out of the proceeds of fines, and that the action of its officers ” 
imposing heavy fines in road cess cases lends colour to this statement. . 
clear oppression of the people to impose heavy fines on them for failure 
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helm of the criminal judicial administration of the province. But, perh 
these men are not wholly to blame, for with the present Lieutenant-Govene” 
over their heads, they must either inflict the heaviest punishments on criminals te 

et rebuked by His Honour. If it is really the intention of the presen 
Governinent to get every accused person punished, then the law of the coun; 
should be scattered to the four winds. ‘That will secure the object of Goves 
ment and at the same time stop the mouth of the public. But if Governmen, 
intends to abide by the law, then this splendid Deputy Magistrate of Bethan. 

ore should be at once removed from the Bench, for high-handed conduct like 
bis is sure to diminish people’s respect for the Government itself. 

The edeiiaietestion of etiminal 18. The same paper has the following remark; 
justice in the mufassal. on the M mensing - Case :-— 

The Suryya Kanta trial has disclosed some secrets in the mufassal admin. 
istration. It is well known to everybody that a subordinate Magistrate jg 
always instructed by the District Magistrate as to how he should conduct himsclf 
in the discharge of his duties. But the writer had never, till now, been able t, 
fully believe, though he had heard people make statements to the effect that 
a subordinate Magistrate can exercise no discretion of his own, even in the 
discharge of his duties as a judicial officer. The conduct of Mr. Hallifax, who 
held the Suryya Kanta trial, has made it perfectly clear that a subordinate 
Magistrate, even when acting as a judicial functionary, must be guided by the 
advice of his district officer. , Hallifax repeatedly said in the course of the | 
trial that ‘““he was simply obeying the order of his superior officer.” He also 
said in reply to an objection raised by the counsel for the defence, that ‘there | 
may be no law on the subject, but the letter (meaning Mr. Phillips’ letter) 
contains instructions for my guidance, and I must therefore keep it on the 
record.” If this is the way m which the judicial administration is carried on 


in the mufassal, what need is there for appointing highly-paid subordinate | 
criminal judicial officers? Men of the calibre of pound-keepers and village | 
chaukidars will be able to discharge the duties attaching to these posts as | 
efficiently as the present Assistant and Deputy Magistrates, while their appoint- 


ment will save lots of money to Government. 


19. The Sanjivunt, of the 9th July, attracts the Lieutenant-Governor’s | 

The Utkal Dipika’s charges attention to the allegations made in a recent num.- | 
against a Special Deputy Collector ber of the Utkal Lipika newspaper against Babu 
— Harish Chandra Kai, Special Deputy Collector, 
Orissa, and a survey omin under him, to the effect that the survey amin having 
reported to the Deputy Collector against thirty or forty widows and blind 
women who failed to attend before him in order to point out the boundaries of 
their lands, the Deputy Collector fined each woman in the sum of twelve annis. 
His Honour is requested to make an enquiry. 

20. Acorrespondent of the same paper says :-— 

Babu Durga Das Basu, Munsif Babu Durga Das Basu, Munsif of Rampur Hit, 
of Rampur Hat, in the Birbhum jn the Birbhum district, has been in the place for 
sesinneca nine months, but within that time has disposed o! 
scarcely four or five defended suits. He keeps only swall suits on his own file, 
and makes over all big cases to the Additional Munsif. And not even the small 
cases which he keeps for himself are speedily disposed of. ‘The Munsif does bis 
best to induce the parties to make a compromise among themselves, and if they 
refuse to do so he harasses them by repeated postponements, so that the parties: 
have in the end no alternative but to enter into a compromise. A poor man 
brought over a pleader from the District Judge’s Court to conduct a case inst: 
tuted by him in this Munsif’s court. The Munsif pressed him to compromis 
the case, and on his refusing to do so, plainly told him that every day. about 
the closing of the court he would take up the case, examine only one witnes, 
and postpone the case till about the same hour on the following day. The 
plaintiff, a pocr man, was unable to retain the services of the Judge’s Court 
pleader for a long time, and was therefore obliged to settle the matter out ° 
court. It is strange that the Munsif should dare to tell the parties mm ope? 
court—‘“‘ Let your cases rot, they are not yet rotten well enough, and you your | 
selves may in the meantime eat the mango fruit in Rampur Hat.” He st 
opeuly threatens the parties who refuse to compromise their cases with repée 
postponements, and if they do not still yield, he actually harasses them by 
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ted postponements. There is one other fact in regard to this hakim which 
poe to be . mentioned. Since his coming to Rampur Hat, he has taken a 
- d wife, though his first wife is still living. And on this occasion, he con- 
sar the ‘frien ship of a pleader of the local Bar, who prevailed upon the 
ical goldsmith to advance to him jewellery worth a large sum of money for his 
newly-married wife, - i | | 
21, The same paper has the following:— . ; 
iii | The oppressions committed by Mr. Phillips 
a on Raja Suryya Kanta are b sagge agrees We do 
ot believe that the Raja will let Mr. Phillips off easily. We firmly believe 
‘hat the Raja will not allow that oppressor to escape scot-free, if Peg is not 
brought upon him in favour of the delinquent from higher official quarters. 
Mr. Phillips himself knows this very well, and has therefore taken leave of 
sbsence for @ month and-a-half. And then when his leave has run out, he will 
-ieturn to India, and probably ask forgiveness of the Raja, as he asked forgive- 
ness once before of Raja Jogendra Nath of Nattore in the Rajshahi district. 
The writer is well aware of Mr. Phillips’ habit of flying away when he. has got 
himself into a scrape, but considering how his acts of oppression are being 
agitated in the press, Government is sure to make an enquiry into his conduct. 
But there isa rumour abroad that Mr. Phillips is related to the Lieutenant- 
Governor and is a great favourite with His Honour, and that it was this 


circumstance which emboldened him to commit such oppressions. But the — 


writer is confident that the Lieutenant-Governor will not spare Mr. Phillips if 
he is really found guilty of any misconduct. 

The conduct of Mr. Phillips in 22. The same paper has the following remarks 
the Mymensingh case. on the Mymensingh case ;— : 

In the order which Mr. Phillips passed making over Raja Suryya Kanta’s 
case to Mr. Hallifax for trial, Mr. Phillips almost clearly told the latter that the 
Raja was guilty of the offence with which he was charged. And it should be 
clear that after such an expression of opinion from the District Magistrate, it 
was impossible far Mr. Hallifax to let off the Raja. Mr. Phillips’ order clearly 
shows that the Magistrates subordinate to him are mere puppets in his hand. 

The trial commenced on the 20th June, and on the 18th it was given out 
that Mr. Jackson of the Calcutta bar was coming out to defend the Raja. 
Mr. Phillips at once made preparations for going into the mufassal, and before 
starting wrote to the Assistant Magistrate saying that if the Raja did not open up 
the drain he as District Magistrate would do so. This letter was certainly an 
insult offered to the court which was appointed to try the case. But it is 
impossible for the puppet to question the doings of the wire-puller, nor can the 
“post-box” go contra to the will of the post-peon. _Mr. Hallifax was well aware 
of Mr. Phillips’ intentions, and failed in nothing which could satisfy his superior. 
lt was by Mr. Hallifax’s order that the Raja had to stand one. whole day long 
in the prisoner’s dock, and while the Raja was standing there another accused 
person named Karim Buksh was ordered to enter the same dock. Karim felt 
perplexed, and, instead of saluting the Magistrate, saluted the Raja. As soon, 
however, as Karim entered the dock, he was sentenced to rigorous imprisonment. 
ilr. Phillips says that Mr. Ghosh resorted to many tactics in order to injure 
hin; but Mr. Phillips may be asked, was not Karim made to enter the dock 
when the Raja was standing there with a view of insulting the latter? _. . 
Mr. Hallifax refused to remove Mr. Phillips’ letter from the record as well 
to include in it Mr. Ghosh’s reply thereto, giving.as his reason that he could 
es keep Mr. Ghosh’s reply on the record, but must keep Mr. Phillips’ letter, as 


t was the order of his superior officer. This was undoubtedly a fit reply to 
come from a puppet. 


eré 1s another point in the trial of the case to which the writer would 
te attention. It is that when Mr. Ghosh applied by telegram for a few 
he postponement when the case was first called on, Mr. Hallifax replied that 
Pee not postpone the case as Mr. Phillips had ordered otherwise, ‘but he 
ee ge ha prosecution to re-open their case when a new Pace. appeared on 
- tad e. The Assistant Magistrate must have consulted Mr. Phillips on the 
ance on of postponement, and in refusing a postponement only acted in accord- 
on Mr) Tio Phillips’ advice. Government may now be asked if it was just 

> Phillips’ part thus to interfere with the Tiewrelicn of another judicial 
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officer who happened to be subordinate to him. Mr. Phillips ought certa; 
to be punished for thus wnlawfully interfering with an impartial adminige 
of criminal justice in the province. "_" 
23. The same paper continues :— 
’ Mr. Phillips in the Mymensingh Mr. Phillips has tried to defend himself in hj 
aase. letters in the Snglishman newspaper mihine 
all sorts of false statements. But the writer is determined to expose his tricks” 

In paragraph 4 of his letter to the Englishman of the Ist July, Mr. Philling 
says:— No sanction of the Chairman of the Municipality was necessary. The 
road for the building of the wall upon which the case was instituted was 
transferred to the Road Cess Committee by the former municipality, and the 
notification relating to the transfer was published in the Calcutta Gazette. } 
has ever since been under the Road Cess Committee and its successors. the 
District Board.” There are many false statements in this passage. In the first 
place, the charge against the Raja was for the encroachment of the wall not on 
the road, but on six inches of the drain running alongside the road which 
belonged to the District Board. In the second place, the road belongs to the 
District Board, but the drain belongs to the municipality, as was proved by the 
evidence of Babu Syama Charan Rai, Municipal Chairman, and Babu Ishan 
Chandra Chakravarti, Vice-Chairman of the District Board. How could 
Mr. Phillips say in the face of these facts that it was not necessary to obtain 
the sanction of the Municipal Chairman to the institution of the case ? 

In paragraph 5 Mr. Phillips says—“ As to the Chairman’s statement that 
no one had complained of the accumulation of water, I will say nothing, as to 
do so might lead to some comment on the case.” So scrupulous to avoid com- 
ments. What honesty! Verily, the model of a discriminating Judicial officer! 
The man who from the beginning of the case felt no scruple whatever in 
abusing the Raja in the orders recorded by him even before the institution of | 
the case, and who gave advice to Mr. Hallifax at every step, has now appeared | 
in the Englishman newspaper in a saintly guise and with saintly expression, | 
in his mouth! This is masterly playing of gross hypocrisy! Such a double- 
faced man is really a very despicable creature in the world. The Municipal 
Chairman spoke the truth when he said that he had received no complaint from | 
om her y regarding accumulation of water. The Municipal Overseer did | 
indeed report about accumulation of water; but no one in the city had ever 
complained to the Chairman of any such nuisance. And yet Mr. Phillip’s manner | 
of stating this part of the case seems to indicate that it is his desire to prove the | 
Chairman a liar. 

In the concluding part of the same letter, Mr. Phillips has accused the | 
defendant’s counsel of sending to the Englishman a telegram which, he says, 
was full of misstatements. The Englishman itself has given an excellent reply 
to this statement. The writer can vouch for the fact that a reporter named 
Michael was sent by the Englishman to watch and report the case. 

Mr. Phillips’ letter to the Englishman of the 6th July is equally full of 
false statements. In that letter Mr. Phillips says— The Raja walked into the 
dock and refused to move, though the Assistant Magistrate three times told him 
to go and sit by his counsel.” We can state with confidence that the Assistant 
Magistrate asked the Raja only once, and not three times to sit. And % 


Mr. Phillips has not hesitated to tell a lie in order to lay the blame on the 


Raja. Mr. Phillips goes on to say—“The public sympathy was absolutely — 


“with the prosecution; but of course when a mS walks into the dock, it may 


veer round from the right side to the wrong side.” Nothing could be a greater” 
fulsehood than to say that the public sympathy was on the side of the prose, 
cution. Did not Mr. Phillips hear with his own ears the cries of shame upo? 
the prosecution rising from the crowd of spectators? Why then this trickery : 
Mr. Phillips next says—“No one can regret more than [I do that the Raja 
stood in the dock, though his doing so was voluntary.” This is fine regretting 
indeed! No worse falsehood could be uttered than what is contained m this 
extract. It was under Mr. Hallifax’s distinct order that. the Raja had to e 

into the dock. And when Mr. Ghosh asked him to consider the propnety id 
that order, did not Mr. Hallifax say—“ He saw no reason why the Raja en 

not stand in the dock like any other person?’ How conld then Mr. Phillips 


say that the Raja’s going into the dock was a voluntary act? Had the Dep 
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‘qlternative left but strictly to comply with the order of the Assistant 
Magistrate after the latter’s conduct in the previous. part of the case, and 
cially after the breaking down of the wall by Mr.,Phillips’ order? He was 
t -aid lest if he did not obey the order of, the Assistant Magistrate he should 
be ordered to be dragged into the dock by constables. The Raja was perfectly 
. sified in looking after his own honour by walking into the dock. Mr, Phillips 
‘iso says:—‘‘1 consider he (Mr. Hallifax) had made a mistake, and corrected it 
he moment it was brought to my notice.” The Raja was in the dock for four 
or five hours, during which time numerous letters passed between Mr. Phillips 
and the Assistant Magistrate ; and yet Mr, Phillips means to say that he 
bad no intimation during: all that time that the Raja was standing in the 
dock. It 1s — nom Raja had ~~ +4 stand _ 7 dock again, — that was nct 
‘ng to Mr. illips’ mercy. id not the Raja receive better treatment 
see the — > < the trial vis seleabuen from the Lieutenant- 
Governor telling Mr. Phillips “ not to harass the Raja unnecessarily ?” 
me * the concluding portion of his letter, Mr. Phillips says mn is my firm 
belief that the Raja’s refusal vg: 0 — was 4 yoy otc sage adopted 
-with a view to procure sympathy for the defence, and to prejudice the prose- 
asian, and _—" also with — fo pas motive of inlere to mo as 
[had instituted the prosecution. ut did not Mr. Hallifax remain looking at 
the Raja for a few seconds while he was walking into the dock, and did he 
not keep himself seated at that time, and is it not true that he did forbid the 
Raja to do " ? ane pe a no mage oy but to walk into the 
dock, he considered it an insult to himself to accept the Assistant Magistrate’s 
ofer of a seat. It is clear that the letters of Mr. Phillips noticed above are 
full of falsehood and trickery. Itishoped the Lieutenant-Governor will call 
for —— of the case and make a thorough enquiry into Mr. Phillips’ 
conduct. 
24. The Dacca _— of _ llth J wy» says bec the indignities which 
aja Suryya Kanta Acharyya Chaudhuri has 
= __ _ suffered at the hands of Mr. Philli sare not indig- 
ao — vy a single epee = a in — the zamindars and 
e people of Mymensingh, whose leader and pride the Raja is, have more 
ot less shared. Such being the case, the Raj poste silent put up with the 
insult which has been offered to him. The insult offered to him is also in a 
manner insult offered to the Government, for after the treatment which the 
- has received at the hands of Mr. Phillips, people will think lightly of 
. Sg Pi agg sage oll a such wacdenant ry a nae leader 
elike the haja 1s calculated to prove harm to Government. 
Forwhen people see their leaders so treated by the officials they will not feel 
very much disposed to obey or respect their leaders, and thus Government 
a be deprived in times of danger and difficulty of the benefit of their leaders’ 
- uence over them. It is not to be believed that Government will consent 
‘0 suffer so much loss for the sake of a haughty civilian. As regards the Raja 
if he cannot vindi a pty gar J4; 
de hot vindicate his dignity, people will know that that dignity has been 
“2 erred upon a very unworthy person ; and if Government does not help the 
“ia in vindicating his dignity, the Raja will do well to throw away, in the 
cy of the Lieutenant-Governor, the empty baubles with which he 
= i is net imgrotable sat an attempt will be made to 
aa e vith gentle words and by patting him on the back. But 
. 48, 48 the writer does, the Raja’s character and temper, he does not 
be eve that h ° ° ° ° 
e will be so easily pacified. Every man in the country is 


The Suryya Kanta affair. 


waiting with eagerness to h j it i i 
gern see what the Raja does. And it is encouraging to 
hear a a Raja will not retain his honours if justice is not done to him. 


e vuntl-+ Rennes Stim, of the 11th July, says that, seeing 
The Suryya K that there are grave reasons to suspect that the 
High Cour, Some inthe District J udge of Mymensingh Bisa fail to do 
Sere ___ justice to Raja paryye Kanta on account of his 
mit P with Mr, Phillips, Justices Norris and O’Kinealy ought to have ad- 
u leg = ge in the High Court from the judgment of the Assistant 
pa » Mr. Hallifax. That Justice Norris thinks that a Judge is incapable 
body ¢ : Injustice from private motives is only because he considers every- 


large-minded like himself. His Lordship’s statement that the 
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High Court has. not. the power to interfere with oppression committed } 
Magistrates in the exercise of their executive authonty 18 an alarming one 
The High Court might as well not exist at all if it were to shrink from putting 
a stop ta oppression. The Indian Daily News says that either Mr. Phillips : 
the High Court will fal) this time. ' But it is the High Court that has alread 
fallen, for to forfeit the esteem of the people is to fall. The people are alarmed 
to see the High Court without its old: vigour. The High Court was not so 
spiritless under Sir Barnes Peacock. On the.one hand, Government is abridging — 
the powers of the High Court by legislation, and on the other, the J udges are 
abdicating their lawful powers of their own free will. It is owing to ep. 
couragement received trom the Government that Magistrates like Mr. Philling 
are setting the authority of the High Court at defiance. This state of things 
may sometime or other prove a source of danger even tothe Anglo-Indians 
and it is therefore the interest of both Indians and Anglo Indians to remedy 
the evil. ! 
26. The same paper says that Mr. Phillips’ proceedings clearly show that 
Ss Phillipe he is conducting himself in a right badshahi style 
ewes in Mymensingh. It was he himself who first held 
forth to the counsel for the Raja hopes of a compromise, and it was he who — 
next insulted them by refusing either to see or hold any communication with | 
them. Certainly Mr. Phillips cannot be a man of high parentage, for if 
he had been highly-born he could not have so far forgotten himself as to 
treat in this way two respectable barristers of the High Court. The old | 
Haileybury civilians were never wanting in civility. It is to be regretted — 
that the Judges of the High Court have not taught a lesson to such a | 
haughty and impudent Civilian. Had Sir Barnes Peacock now beon on the 
bench of the High Court, Mr. Phillips would certamly have been taught a 
lesson, It is said that the Lieutenant-Governor has suspended Mr. Phillips, | 
and that his leave means suspension. But if Mr. Phillips has been really | 
suspended, the Lieutenant-Governor should plainly proclaim the fact in the 
Calcutta Gazette, for not only all Mymensingh but all Bengal, nay, all India, is | 
pained and annoyed at the conduct of Mr. Phillips. It would not be advisable 
to displease a whole country for the sake of a Civilian who has chosen to go 
astray. 3 
37, The Sulabh Dainth, of the 13th July, says that Mr. Phillips is now in | 
nil; the predicament of a drowning man catching ata 
Fone straw. Mr. Phillips does reckless acts in mad fits — 
and takes to repenting as soon as the fits are over. Finding no other means of 
justifying his conduct towards the Raja, Mr. Phillips has now begun to defend 
is proceedings in the Englishman newspaper. Now, justification of this kind 
by a public officer is a novel thing and must be pronounced illegal. But it 1 
impossible by means of rebuke or remonstrance to teach that man the necessity 
of decency who is absolutely devoid of that sense. The Sanjivant is said to have 
discovered many falsehoods in the statements of Mr. Phillips in the Englishman of 
newspaper, Hus Mr. Phillips then failed to show respect for truth from a fear of 
losing his appointment? Do not people call him dharmavatar (justice incarnate), | 
and does he not, as an occupant of the judicial bench, distinguish between truth | 
and falsehood? But should that man be kept on that bench who does not hesitate 
to tell lies when in trouble ? Mr. Phillips is also for making light‘of the authonty | 
of the High Court. It is not without good reason that the Jndian Daily News 
says— Kither Mr. Phillips or the High Court must be abolished.” 


(d)— Education. 


28. The Sahachar, of the 6th July, notices Sir Frederick Pollock’s election 

| ; : as Tagore Law Professorthusx—- = =  . , ~~. 
a Deg Pollock as Tagore The natives of the country are being depriy 

: of all the advantages which they have hitherto 

enjoyed. Wherever any pecuniary advantage is to be gained, a Europe? 

makes his appearance. i ae ee en eas eM ae 

29. The Sulabh Dainik, of the 8th July, says that the rumour “4 

Mr. Rowe has been appointed Head ay 4 a 

English in the Entrance Examination has fill 


‘* Rowe-phobia.” 
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jidates for that examination with consternation. There is, in fact, somes 
ca ike @ “ Rowe-phobia” among the school-boys, | 
aa The Sudhakar, of the 8th July, is sorry that the boarding-house for 
ussulman students at Calcutta has no boarders. 
tre Calcutta bonrding-house ‘The unruly Mussulman students are unwilling to 
for Massalmen students. — _ live at this excellent boarding-house because they 
there subjected to discipline and control. ‘he fall of the Mussulmans is 
- table, or why should such things happen ? ay ’ 
m5, The Sulabh Daintk, of the 13th July, says that for the sake 
of retrenchment of expenditure the Lieutenant- 
The Lieutenant-Governor’s edu- Governor is about to put a stop to the spread of 
cational OEY: high education in- the country. He has lately 
expressed the intention of reducing the grant for high education given in the 
Bankura district, and to apply the savings to the diffusion of primary education. 
1s the Lieutenant-Governor convinced that primary education cannot flourish if 
high education is encouraged? One cannct help concluding from Government's 
actions and utterances in this matter that it is determined to withdraw itself from 
the work of education on a false pretext. Since his elevation to the throne of 
Bengal, the Lieutenant-Governor has kept a sharp eye on the Education Depart- 
ment; and he is, no one knows why, extremely dissatisfied with the present 
sytem of education. He made very severe reflections on the Calcutta 
University last year. The writer thinks that, failing to limit the scope of 
University education, His Honour satisfied himself by abusing the University. 
It is rumoured that Government will keep under its own management 7 the 
Patna, Dacca. and Presidency Colleges, and either abolish the Rajshahi, Krish- 
nagar and Hooghly Colleges, or arrange for their teaching through a staff of 
native professors on small salaries. But these latter colleges have turned out 
many excellent men, and they have besides large sums of “— in their 
respective funds whose interest is sufficient for their maintenance. y should 
Government, under these circumstances, injure the country by abolishing them ? 
The colleges will surely cease to exist if they are placed under District Boards 
or Municipalities, for Boards and Municipalities will not be ableto maintain them 
with the help of only asmall grant from Government.: But if they must 
be transferred, their funds also should be made over to the bodies to whose 
management they will be entrusted. : : 
Let not the Lieutenant-Governor put a stop to high education on the false 
pretext of reduction of expenditure. If His Honour is bent upon reducing 
expenditure, there are many ways of achieving that end without incurring 


odum. Odium must be incurred if savings are made by reducing educational 
expenditure, ie ; ) 


(e)— Local Self-Government and Municipal Admmistration. 


SUDHAKAR, 
July 8th, 1892. 


SULABH DaIN1k, 
July 13th, 1892. 


32. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 5th July, brings some more charges Bonpwan Sansrvani, 


The Kashthagola ferry on the against the ijardar of the Kashthagola ferry on the 


bank of the Damodar. bank of the Damodar, and asks the Magistrate of 
AD Burdwan to institute an enquiry into the matter. 
‘ eputy Magistrate ought, in the opinion of the writer, to be entrusted with 


ehquiry; and whoever the officer that may be appointed to make the 
jury, he should ascertain the truth of the statements made in this connection 
Y tossing the Damodar, tn cognito, at the Kashthagola ferr y: | 

A correspondent of the same paper has heard that the Lieutenant- 
liecooly depsts nuisance and Governor will pay a short visit to Raniganj on his 


he ok nuisance in Ran, WY to Bankura. ‘This rumour has put the proprie- 


tors of the cooly depéts in the town on their guard, | 


clean look ; _ and the depéts will no doubt be made to present a 
town of Ro During the time of Mr. Sharp, these cooly depéts were outside the 
within it 1ganj, but since that officer’s: transfer they have been established 
) hs + As the inmates of these depots, suffering from various contagious 
a pay freely with the townspeople, these depdts are the cause..of the 
these de vutbrealks of cholera, &c., in the town, Moreover, the recruiters in 
tt pots frequently entice away simple low-caste ‘girls, It is hoped that 
emove thi ll be made, on the oceasion of the Lieutenant-Governor’s visit, to 
Messrs, B ‘ Ruisance from the town. The extensive pottery manufactory of 
"yn and Company has become another source of nuisance in the town. 


July 5th, 1892. 


BURDWAN SANJIVANI. 
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The chimneys attached to the factories built by the Company are continually 
emitting smoke, ashes, &c., and therebly vitiating the whole atmos phere vf the 
town, soiling the buildings and rendering the water of the only two good tanks 
in the town impure. The local municipality contemplates enforcing th 
smoke nuisance law within the town, and levying a tax on mischievous a 
but nothing has yet been done in the matter. It is hoped that the Lieutenant. 
Governor will institute a thorough enquiry into this serious nuisance, 

34. The Hindu Runjika, of the 6th July, has been informed b 


° ¥Y & Corre. 
ndent from Taland bene 
Tho Talend cattle-pound inthe 4) , in the Rajshahi district, tha; 


he Laland the Munshi of the cattle-pound in that vil] 
cts cores been observed to give 7s ee only to people om 
stealing cattle for impounding. Such stealing of cattle has become a eryin 
evil in the mufassal, and it is hoped that the District Board of Rajshahi will 
inflict deserved punishment on the Taland pound-keeper. The correspondent 
also complains of the negligence of the pound inspector in properly discharg- 
ing his duties. 
35. The Prakriti, of the 9th July, says that, notwithstanding the law pro: | 


3 _  hibiting the slaughter of animals on the roadside. 
Meat shopsin Calcutta and its oats are publicly slaughtered in many roadside 
neighbourhood. ‘ ; 7 ; Q 
shops in Calcutta, and their cries when about to be 
slaughtered rend the heart. Again, the exhibition in meat shops of the flesh of | 
animals, dripping with blood, is a very disgusting sight. No meat shop should, 
therefore, be permitted to be opened on the side of a public road. Machua- — 
bazar Street in Calcutta and the street at Garden Reach in front of the house of 
the late King of Oudh are lined with meat shops, and the bones of slaughtered 
animals lie scattered on those streets, and Hindu widows going to bathe in the 
Ganges in the early morning feel horrified when they find themselves acci- 
dentally treading upon them. It is curious that in Calcutta there are meat | 
shops only in quarters principally inhabited by Hindus. Government isasked to 


make a rule prohibiting the opening of meat shops in any place other thana > 
bazar. 


86. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 10th July, says that the | 


: Calcutta Municipality will do a wrong thing ifit | 
in Calodtte for the convenience of Lelps Babu Gopal Mullik in enlarging his palace 
» wick Wake, by acquiring the houses of his poor neighbours of 

Panchanantola Lane. The part of the road which 
it has been proposed to widen stands in no need of being widened. The Hinds 
Patriot has done a wrong thing by supporting the proposal ; it looks as if its | 
helping the rich Mulliks in the matter. 

37. A correspondent * the Som Prakash, of the 11th July, — the 
aie rommissioners of the Santipur Municipality are 
ne See very lax in their supervision of the local Phavitabl 
dispensary. The dispensary is not, therefore, properly managed. The dispet- 
sary clock was stolen nearly one and a half years ago, and it has not yet been 


replaced. Putrid Ailsa fish is selling largely in the local bazar, and the authorities 
should stop its sale. 


(g)—Rarlways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


88. A correspondent of the Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 5th July, says that 
& vond within the Renigeni though the miserable condition of the road from 
sub-division of the district of Ichhapur to either the Ranigunj or the And 
Burdwan. station on the East Indian Railway line was more 
than once brought to the notice of the authorities, nothing has yet been done 
to repair it. Ichhapur is an important village within the Raniganj 
division, containing a celebrated Adé and inhabited by a large number of 
tradesmen. The bad condition of the road in question during the rally 
seasons in & manner puts an end to all traffic from the village. There a 
good road from the stations in question to the village Tomld, and Tomlé 1s 0 
two miles from Ichhapur. Thus a good road only two miles long 1s requ’ 
The Collector of Burdwan is requested to attend to the matter. 
39. <A correspondent of the Sanjivani, of the 9th July, complains of jer 
ss sale senile of accommodation for females in the intermedia me 
class carriages attached to the Northern Beo ee 
State, Railway mail-train which runs from Kaoniya ghat to Calcutta. 


luberia Registry Office 1s concerned, is not of a permanent character. 
jne, in some measure, to the efficient manner in which the present Registrar, 
Babu Ananda Gopal Mukerji, is doing his duty. 


( vis } 


(h)— General. 


40, The Olubaria Darpan, of the 28th June, says that there is no truth 
in the statement that work in the Uluberia Registry 


The Ulubaria Registry Office. Office has trebled itself. There has indeed been 


me increase of work; for whereas in previous years some 25,000 deeds 
wor to be registered at this time, this year, the number of deeds registered is 
on 00. But. similar increase of work is visible in registry offices in other 
; e 


Again, the increase of work, so far as the 


laces within the sub-division. 
It is 


41. The Sahachar, of the 6th July, has the 
following :— 


The Drainage Commission has commenced to sit, and good will result to the 


The drainage question. 


country if Government gives effect to the recommendations of the Commission 
when they are formulated. If, on the other hand, it is its intention to 


order District Boards and Municipalities to spend money for the purpose, then 
the Commission will simply waste its time by holding its sittings, and may as 
well not sit at all. Government has up to this time spent its time chiefly in 
extending the limits of the empire and completing its military arrangements ; 
but as peace now prevails in every part of the empire, it is time that something 
was done for its internal prosperity. Let passages for the escape of water be 
pointed out to the people of each village in the country, and let the villagers 
then try to keep these passages clean. Let also the drains of different villages 
be connected with one another, and let the municipalities bear the cost of 
maintaining the drains within their own limits. This will not cost them much. 
Again, there are khals in all villages, and if their beds are kept free from 
obstruction, there will be no difficulty in finding outlets for village water, The 
Moghul rulers of Central Asia adopted this system of drainage, and the Russian 
Government, which has taken the place of the Moghul, has not abolished that 
ancient system. Thus, the people of a village are compelled to maintain the 
drains within the limits of that village; and the same thing should be done here 
also. Let people do as much as they can in this matter, and let Government 
help them when they fail to do a thing by their unaided efforts. Rainfall 
in the country is becoming scantier year after year, and Government ought 
therefore to adopt in this country the system of drainage which exists in 


‘Russian Central Asia. 


| 42. The Mitavadi, of the 7th July, refers to 
Ped Picjution on the Report the Resolution of the Government of India on the 
¢ l¢ Service Comumis- ; : ee 
sion, Report of the Public Service Commission, and 
remarks as follows :— | 

The Resolution shows that the people’s hopes as regards their appointment 
to the public service have not been realised. The more they study the Resolu- 
tion the deeper becomes their despair. It now seems as if Government had 
appointed the Commission with the object of keeping out the people of India 
from high positions, as if the Commission was a terrible engine invented by 
Government for the purpose of crushing out of the people all their ardent hopes 
of political advancement. Dazzled by the external glitter of the Commission, 
the writer had never thought for a moment that the invisible goddess of fate 
% in her mind a terrible future for the people of India. But the decision of 
the goddess has now been read. 

43. The Banvanivdsi, of the 8th July, says that, in reply to the memorial 
of the British Indian Association, the Government of 
India has informed the memorialists that they will 
vers find, if they make a careful enquiry, that their 
The v; of th > Hurdwar affair is either entirely false or extremely exaggerated. 

eroy 1s firmly convinced that if the fair had not been broken up by the 


Luthorities, laree numbers of pilgrims would have died of cholera. ‘The writer 
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said at the time the Association was going to submit their memorial that it 
useless to expect redress from a ruler like Lord Lansdowne, and now the rates 
rediction has been verified. All public bodies should after this abstain fro : 
farther memorialising the Viceroy on the subject. For all hopes of redresg i 
now at an end, seeing that the Viceroy himself has lost all power of judgment 
The Viceroy has dismissed the suit of the petitioners without hearing it, 
44, The Sulabh Dainik, of the 8th July, has the following :—What th 
comet is in the starry sky, what the thorn jg ip 3 
Government's treatment of op- lovely garden, what the locust is in a field cree, 
pressive civilians. , — - : freen 
with corn, what darkness 1s in the midst of a bright 
fire, what a drop of cow’s urine is in a pail of milk, what separation from tho 
beloved is in the sweet hours of spring, that the Civilian is in India, he 
majority of those English youths who come out to this country as Magistrates 
after passing the Civil Service Examination are singularly whimsical anj 
ill-tempered beings. Youth, the dignity of office, and the consciousness of bej 
members of the conquering race all combine to render it impossible for them to 
keep their heads cool. Nor is it to be supposed that the Civilians in the days of 
their youth and immaturity and with money flowing profusely into their pockets 
will be able to keep their heads cool and act with good sense, propriety and 
moderation. And then when they advance in years it is found that the habits 
of their youth have not disappeared, and Indian Civilians are not therefore 
found to improve with age and experience. ‘There is above all in Indian 
Civilians a strong feeling of self-interest under whose influence they commit the 
grossest injustice. Indeed, the strange travesties of justice which the Civilians 
are from time to time found to enact make one desire that the earth may yawn 
so that he may disappear under it and thus spare himself the pain of witnessin 
such justice. ‘lhe fame of Mr. Taylor of the Nadia student case is still fresh in 
men’s minds, and the recollection of his proceedings in that case, even at this 
distance of time, is attended with strong feelings of shame and hatred, 
Mr. Beames’ scandalous conduct and Mr. Crawford’s dishonesty will be remem- 
bered as long as the world lasts. Mr. Luson’s well known charge of shadow- 
stealing was a grotesque interpretation of the Penal Code, and the recent 
harassment of ltaja Suryyakanta Acharyya Chaudhuri will render Mr. Phillips’ 
name immortal. That we protest against Civilian oppression even after acquir- 
ing such a full and clear knowledge of the Civilian character only proves our 
foolishness. It is no wonder that English ascendency under these circumstances 
in India should become English license, God has created us to suffer and suffer 
we always must, But how can we look clamly on while oppressions like these 
goon? Government can undoubtedly do great good to the country if it keepsa — 
sharp eye on these oppressive and scandalous proceedings of the Civilians. 
But Government is extremely unwilling to interfere with the freedom of the 
Civilians, nay, by treating them with undue indulgence it often gives them 
indirect encouragement to commit oppression. How should small insignit- 
cant beings like ourselves explain the secret of the indulgence which is thus 
given by Government? It is said that Mr. Ph'llips will proceed to England on 
leave; and it is very probable that he will be promoted to a higher post on his 
return to India. And so he will have been in no way punished for having 
harassed the Raja. We humbly assure the Government that it will in no way 
do itself any harm if it displeases a few Civilians for the sake of its 200 
millions of Indian subjects, and that if it does that, it will crown itself with 
immorial glory. 

45. The Sudhak r, of the 8th July, says that many believe that Govern- 
ment has greatly benefited the Mussalmans by 
issuing its circulars about their employment in 
Government service. And to tell the truth, the Viceroy’s remarks on t 
subject in the Gazette of India of the 18th July 1885, the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
observations thereon in the Appendix to the Calcutta Gazette of the 13th October 
1886, and His Honour’s Circular No. 8, dated the 27th January 1886, not only 
reassured the Mussalmans, but extremely irritated the Hindus. But Govert- 
ment has by these minutes, &c., created a bitter race-feeling between Hindus 
and Mussulmans just as Lord Ripon created a bitter race feeling between 
natives and Anglo Indians by his Ilbert Bil. But how Mussulmans really fare 
as regards their appointment to the public service will be seen from what ® 
stated below. : 


Mussalmans in th2 public service. 


A 
4 


[ oF j 


first place, the peshkérs, sarishtadars, and head-clerks in the courts 
11 Hindus, and they arrange with the presiding officers for the filling 
es long before vacancies actually occur. Mussulman candidates 
know nothing about probable vacancies. In the second place, 
sulman candidate appears on the scene, preference is given to a 
Hindu candidate on the ground of seniority when his rival happens to be a man 
ior educational attainments, and on the ground of superior educational 
het when ‘his rival possesses the advantage of seniority. Mussulman 


inments . 
attain e nodirect access to the Magistrates, surrounded as the latter are 


hav 
gr ers Again, the Magistrates place implicit faith in the impartiality of 


Collectors, and the nominations of the latter are not set aside even 


Deput ; . 
th fosalman candidates can manage to represent their case personally to the 


istrates. | : : 
- There are also insurmountable obstacles in the way of the promotion of 


Yussulman officers Their most trifling faults are severely noticed, while 
‘astances of gross negligence and corruption on the part of Hindu officers are 
winked at by Hindu head-clerks. Again, the Hindu officer’s olibness of tongue 
leads him to supply information, right or wrong, with a quickness which secures 
for him promotion, while the Mussulman officer, who is never so unscrupulous, 
always occupies the lowest rung of the ladder of service. | 

In the statements showing the number of Mussulman employés which are 
furnished every year in compliance with the orders of Government, ch prasis, 
duftris and orderlies are shown along with the am/a, and Marriage Registrars 
who have to beg for their bread are shown as gazetted officers—in the same 
class, that is, with Hindu Deputy Magistrates, Subordinate Judges, Munsifs and 
Statutory Civilians. ‘This is very misleading. 

If Government really wishes to benefit the Mussulmans, it should make 
some such rules as the following :— | 

(1). Mussulman chuprasis, duftris and orderlies should not be shown in 
the class of amla, and officers whose appointment indeed is 
gazetted, but who receive fees instead of salaries should not be 
shown as gazetted officers, in the annual statements of Mussul- 
man employés that are furnished to Government. , 

(2), Deputy Collectors and Personal Assistants should not be allowed to 
remain at the same place for more than three years. 

(3). The acceptance of any recommendation by Deputy Magistrates in 
the matter of the filling up of vacancies should be forbidden 
just as the acceptance of recommendations by the amiah in that 
matter has been forbidden. 

(4). An impartial English officer of excellent character should be 
appointed to enquire whether the claims ot Mussulman candi- 
dates to appointments in the public service are duly considered 
in the mufassal. 


46, The Bungavasi, of the 9th July, can scarcely believe that Government 
ll has determined upon not repairing the Lalitakuri 
the Murshidabad district, ~ embankment in the Murshidabad district, as the 
‘ benefit derived from it is not believed to be com- 
nsurate with the cost of keeping it in a state of repair. The embankment 
“es the people of the five districts of Murshidabad, Nadia, Jessore, Khulna 
el a Ape arganas from the disastrous effects of floods during the rainy 
ia and if it is removed or allowed to fall into dis-repair, the inhabitants of 
toed ve populous districts will have their houses and lands submerged every 
that ei the rains, and will be unable to raise the bhadoi crop. It is hoped 
a : euthorities will consider well and carefully before coming to the reso- 
ial th ‘o repair this embankment. But if they have already settled their 
the oe poor rayats of the districts above named ought to be informed of 
rlyin minent's intention without the least delay, for they will then, instead of 
8 Upon Government for protection, try, if they can, to make proper 
nee themselves for the safety of their own lives and property. 
Referring to the reply given by the Government of India to the 
The Government of Ind; memorial of the British Indian Association on the 
urdwar affair, nua onthe subject of the breaking up of the Hurdwar fair, 
the same paper says that the reply almost distinctly 
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prohibits the making of any other memorial by the memorialists, It ig th 
Viceroy’s conviction that nothing but a breaking up of the fair woeld 
have averted the calamity which was apprehended by the authorities and 
that though some of the pilgrims may have been inconvenienced or have had 
their feelings wounded by the proceedings adopted, the affair did not in realit 
assume 80 serious an aspect as the memorialists say that it did. Ought at 
further memorial to be submitted to Government after such a reply ? Th 
people of India have been accustomed to suffer, and their faith in God wi 
enable them to pass through every suffering. In matters like the Hurdwar 
affair, petitions and memorials are‘not expected to be of any use, as has been 
clearly proved by the Government's reply to the memorial of the British Indian 
Association. 

48. The Dainik-o-Samuchar Chandrika, of the 11th July, has the folloy. 
ing :— 

While in Purulia the Lieutenant-Governor praised the tea-gardens of 

Assam and dwelt on the happiness and prosperity 

aa onthe enjoyed by coolies in those gardens. But who does 
shel r not know that under Lord Ripon’s rule when Sir 
Charles Elliott was in Assam he expressed sympathy with the coolies, and 
that after Lord Ripon’s retirement from this country he showed an undue 
leaning towards the interests of the tea-planters ? 


The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandrika, of the 12th July, has the following :— 


49, The Lieutenant-Governor went to Chaibassa through Purulia, and it is 
reported that the ex-Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
the friend of the tea-planters—Sir Charles Elliott— 
expressed himself satisfied with his inspection of the cooly depots in Purulia, 
and thereby pleased the owners of those depots. 


The cooly depots in Purulia. 


LV.— LEGISLATIVE. 


The Banganivasi, of the 8th July, thus criticises Mr. Risley’s speech on the 
Bengal Municipal Act Amendment. Bill :— 


50. Having regard to the object of the measure as explained by Mr. Risley, 
Mr. Risley on the Bengal Muni- the writer has become apprehensive regarding the 
cipal Act Amendment Bill. future of the Bengal municipalities. The new 
measure will, if passed, curtail the power of the Commissioners on the one hand 
and increase on the other the inconvenience of the people living under the 
municipalities. The object of the measure is to compel the municipalities to 
take steps for the sanitary improvement of the areas comprised by them. This 
is, no doubt, a laudable one. But everything must be done by degrees, and 
nothing should be given equal application. The provisions regarding sanitary 
improvement should therefore be modified in consideration of the varying cir- 
cumstances of the country to which they are intended to apply. According to 
Mr. Risley, the science of sanitation is making rapid progress all over the world, 
and the discovery of new sanitary principles is increasing the burdens of the people 
everywhere. But these new truths are only supplementing old truths and are 
not superseding them. If so, it follows that new sanitary principles ought not 
to be introduced into Bengal so long as the old ones have not taken root there, 
for their introduction should be regarded by the people as casting doubt on the 
old truths, on which action has commenced to be taken, but is not yet finished 
‘he sanitary provisions, already introduced into the bengal municipalities, 
are not properly worked, the circumstances of the country being unfavourable 
to their cflicient working. And matters in this respect are worse in the Dew 
municipalities than in the old, not because the new municipalities neglect sanr 
tation, but because they have to do the whole sanitary work from the beginning. 
Even in Europe new sanitary principles are not being introduced into @ place 
all at once but gradually, and according as a place is considered fit '% 
receive them. And the same course should be adopted in Bengal too, Laws 
cannot alter the condition of a country in one,day, and a hasty introductioB 
and enforcement of sanitary principles into this country will compel 8 8% 
many people to leave municipal jurisdictions altogether. And this 18 why te 


writer says that the Bengal Municipal Act should not have been chap 
soon, 
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Risley has said in the course. of his speech that no new taxes will be 
- ‘or sanitary purposes, but steps will be taken to increase the income 


from to pay old taxes at increased rates, and paying taxes at increased rates 
have 


: same thing as paying new taxes. It is clear from Mr. Risley’s 
re pectic Agent mutiny "ene Wb its origin in the belief entertained by 
~ ns that Bengal is the one hot bed of cholera in the world. And so, 
ners eonnection with Europe is becoming closer every dey, the Europeans 
: q~ ‘¢ cholera is not stamped out of Bengal it may appear in their own 
ce They have therefore resolved upon improving Bengal’s sanitation as 
ae meaus of eradicating the disease. ‘lhus ths efforts Englishmen are 
wo to improve sanitation in this country have a selfish motive at the bottom, 
a this is rendered clearer by their apathy in the matter of dealing with 
ria, which has been devastating Bengal for the last 30 years. As for the 
saat that Bengal is a hot bed of cholera, the writer cannot accept it as 
. ect, for attacks of cholera were very rare in Bengal 30 years ago. In the 
didi of the writer, an attempt should be first made to stamp out the disease 
a Calcutta, and not until that has been done should steps be taken to deal with 
+in the mufassil. ‘The writer desires the sanitary improvement of his country 
vith all his heart. It 1s also his wish that the revenues of the country should 
be spent mainly on that work. But he cannot still approve of the country’s 
money being wasted on strange ways of furthering that object. That object 
should be gained gradually, and no new provisions such as have been proposed 
1 the Bill should be considered necessary for the purpose. 

jl. Referring to the Indian Nation newspaper’s statement that the silence 
The Jndian Nation onthe Chau. Of the mufassal people in regard to the Chaukidari 
i kidari Bill. Bill is a noticeable circumstance, the Bangavasi, 
of the 9th July, says that the circumstance is, no doubt, one that deserves to be 
noticed, but the mght imference to be drawn from it is not that which the 
writer in the ution has arrived at. The thing is that the great majority of 
the mufassal people are too illiterate to know that a measure like the Chauki- 
dari Billis gomg to be passed ; while the few. who have already realised the 
mischievous character of the measure are the last. people in the world to think 
of agitating against it as a means of preventing its enactment. 


16 i Midas Kot Reuetdemead 52. . The same paper has the following :— 
: fe Ol. The authorities believe that the chaukidar 


is now entirely under the control and influence of the village community, and 
that his subjection to the village community interferes with the good adminis- 
tration of the country. The new Chaukidari Bill therefore aims at placing the 
village watch in a position of independence as regards that community. The 


id Hon'ble Mr. Cotton has thus set forth the principle of the measure in his speech 
ry in the Bengal Council: —“It is my own view strongly, and it is the view of the 
. present Government, that the police is a branch of the administration which 
0 


ought to be brought into closer relations with the Government; and I for 
me—and I trust the Council will join me in this—look forward to the time when 
the village watch will be so largely modified as to become the real efficient 
police of the country, and when the existing constabulary will have virtually 
uo other functions to discharge than those of escort and guard, and to some 
‘tent of that of process-serving.” 

A very deep policy lies concealed behind those words of Mr. Cotton, and 
that deep policy is reduction of expenditure, the policy, that is, which lies 
“arest the heart of the British Government, with whic money is always the 
paramount consideration. Government has now to maintain a paid consta- 


.. my for ruling the country. A large sum is on on this account. This is, 
“ourse, our money, but we do not easily feel or realise the fact, and we, 


t } ° . ; 
me think that the darogas, jamadars and constables of the thdnas and 
|. “e-stations are not our servants, but khas servants of the Government. 


2 aaa not singular in holding this view, it seems to be the opinion of the 
on MM ficors ica that the money which goes to pay the salaries of the police 
al Which ov eTnment’s money and not the people’s money, and that the money 
he which to pay the salaries of the chaukidars is the people’s money with 


gly th; vernment has no direct connection or concern. Government accord- 
v7 uns that if money could be saved by reducing the expenditure on the 


or taxes already in force. This means that people will henceforward. 
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regular police, the savings would all be Government’s own, and 
woul Lageen to spend the same for other purposes without cliciting vwemmment 
comment or evoking opposition. picasant 
It appears from Mr. Cotton’s speach that the Chaukidari Bill is ma; , 
based upon this retrenchment policy. We do not say that the Bill has noth : 
to do with any administrative policy. What we do say is that reduction ¢ 
expenditure is the cardinal principle of the measure, On another occasig 
we shall endeavour to explain why the question of administrative requirement, 
has been given only a minor and subordinate position in the Bill. ase 
This is not the first time that Government is showing its anxiety to reduc 
expenditure. For many years past, for upwards of fifteen years at least pe 
since the day, that is, on which the Government of India inaugurated the 
policy of appropriating for imperial purposes a certain fixed portion of the 
provincial revenues, the Local Government has attempted to effect retrench. 
ments of its own expenditure. We consider even the institution of honorar 
or begar magistracy for the administration of justice in the country to be m. 
of the results of this desire on the part of the Local Government to reduce jr; 
expenditure. And even that farce of Local Self-Government which is beino 
played in the Municipalities and District Boards is, we believe, an outcome oj 
this policy. Even that great monumental Jegar institution, the village pun- 
chayet, has had its origin in this desire of Government to save money. And if | 
begar chaukidars had been forthcoming, if it had been possible for poor and 
starving people to serve the administration as begar constables, the countr 
would have witnessed an unpaid village watch and an unpaid constabulary. 
too. But not even the charms and fascinations of an honorary office can al 
the belly of the hungry man who has no food to eat. An honorary arrange. 
ment therefore will not do in the case of the chaukidar. And the authorities | 
therefore want to give effect to their retrenchment policy in this matter at 
the expense of the villagers. If the Bill is passed, there will be very little 
difference as regards the duty of watch and ward and preserving the peace 
of the village, the chaukidar proving as efficient a public servant after the 
Bill has become law as he is now. The only effect of its passing will be that 
the villagers or the punchayets will be deprived of the little power of control. 
over the chaukidar which they possess at present. The chaukidar will then 
cease to be the village chaukidar and will become like the constable, a member 
of the Government’s regular police, and as soon as he shows his fitness for 
regular police work, Government will find it possible to reduce its police force 
and consequently its police expenditure. <A perusal of Mr. Cotton’s speech puts 
us in mind of this question of retrenchment of expenditure. !t is not that 
the question of administrative exigencies does not present itself at all to out 
minds in this connection, but if, instead of leveying a direct chaukidan tax 
from the villagers every month, Government were to pay the salaries of the 
chaukidar just as it pays the salaries of the constables from the general 
revenues, it would go a long way to convince the people that the proposed change 
in the chaukidari system was due not to a desire on the part of Government 


to effect reduction of expenditure, but to a desire on its part to improve the 
administration of the country. 


The Municipal Biil. 53. The Sanjivani, of the 9th July, has the | 
following :— | So 

In his speech on the Bengal Municipal Act Amendment Bill, Mr. Risley 
said that if the Act were not speedily amended, death and sickness would not 
disappear from the country, and that the provisions of the law relating 
privies, drains, sale of food, &c., could not be easily made operative 10 the 
mufassal municipalities. ‘The writer cannot see the force of the latter part of 
the argument. ‘I'he provisions relating to drains, &c., can be made applicable to 
the municipalities by enforcing the procedure already contained in the Act, 
and that procedure stands in no need of amendment. ooP 

There are two points in the draft Bill to which the writer strongly objec’; 
the first has reference to the section about the exclusion of tracts from muni! 
areas, and thesecond to the provision regarding the appointment of Chaiurme- 
It is intended by these two sections to deprive the people of the small measure 
of local self-government which was granted to them before. <A strong objec: 
tion has been raised throughout the province against these two sections. 
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Thirty-eight officials and 20 municipalities supported the Bill, whilst 4 
‘alsand 56 municipalities opposed it. Jt is very probablethat the 20 muni- 
- ties which supported the Bill are municipalities presided over by official 
pare so that the support of these 20 municipalities must be counted as the 
ch rt of only as many officials, And leaving out the opinion of these muni- 
fs lities, as being, properly speaking, official opinion, the whole Municipal body 
Ti province must be said to have unanimously = the Bill. And yet 
Government seems determined not to listen tothem. (overnment may pass the 
Bill in utter disregard of native public opinion, but the people will not remain 
lent. Failing to get justice done to their cause in India, they will appeal to 
the British public in England. Government has up to this time given the 
eople only a very small measure of local self-government, and they will have 
a0 cause for complaint if even that small measure is taken from them. 
; 54. The Sulabh Dainik, of the 14th July, has 
the following on the Municipal Bill :— 


We see that under the present Lieutenant-Governor the natives of Bengal 
are going to be deprived of all their powers. Where are Lord Ripon and 
Sir Steuart Bayley now? Let them see what preparations Sir Charles Elliott 
is making to pull up by the root their pet scheme of local self-government in 
this country. Many of our readers must be aware that Sir Charles Elliott has 
been promoted to the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal from the post of 
Pyblic Works Minister to the Government of India, and the public need hardly 
to be told that the work of such a ruler can scarcely give satisfaction to his 
subjects. It is idle to expect any good from Sir Charles Elliott, for he is a ver 
obstinate man, and will not allow himself to be persuaded or dissuaded by what 
other people may say. It was an auspicious moment for Mr. Risley when he 
came under Sir Charles’ notice. Itis this officer’s advice that has induced the 
Lieutenant-Governor to inaugurate revenue and municipal measures wbich are 
calculated to prejudice the interests of the people. 

In last year’s Resolution on the mufassal municipalities, Mr. Risley said 
that the working of those municipalities under un-official control was so 
satisfactory that he could not abstain from mentioning the names of many 
non-oficial Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen who had done very good work. 
And now that same Mr. Risley has joined with the Lieutenant-Governor 
in questioning the efficiency of the non-official staff in municipalities, and in 
proposing the replacement of non-official by official Chairmen, Mr. Risley has 
acted foolishly in introducing his amending Bill simply because under the exis- 
tng law fault has been found with two isolated municipalities, namely, the 
Cuttack and the Kushtia Municipality. 

It is to be regretted that the Hindu Patriot has taken a different view of 
the Municipal Bill. The sudden change in the tone of the Aindu Patriot has 


pated the public. Considering its present attitude, the Patriot may very well 
be called an organ of the Government. 


The Municipal Bill. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


90. The Sulabh Dainik, of the 9th July, says that Government refuses ie 
Distress in the Dinavour district, @@mit that scarcity still exists in some parts o 
eee aes eet Bengal, and reports of scarcity published in the 
native press are pronounced by it exaggerated. But what can it say in answer 
to the announcement made by that Anglo-Indian paper, the Bengal Times, that 


the peasants of Dinajpur are somehow managing to live upon unripe jack fruit 
boiled and mixed with salt? | 


VI.—MIsCELLANEOUS. 


6. The Sahachar, of the 6th July, proposes the following solution for the 
Excbange difficulty :-— 


English capitalists have spent immense sums of 
7 money in constructing railway lines in India. The 
interest on the capital thus spent by them, and the profit arising from the 
working of the lines, have to be paid to these capitalists in gold. This payment 
represents a large part of the loss from exchange. But this loss is a preventible 
ne. The money spent by English capitalists on the construction of Indian 


ution of the Exchange diffi- 
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railways may be estimated at 300 crores of rupecs. Let Government bortoy 
this money in this country in three instalments by raising railway shares 
instead of Government securities. The owners of these shares will, under the 
proposed arrangement, get no interest on the money lent, but dividends at 
rates to be determined by the incomes of the railways. Government wil] of 
course remain guarantee for these loans, though the real guarantee will be 
furnished by the railway property itself. Government should, as'a tentatiyo 
measure, float a loan for 100 crores of rupees. And afterwards, when tho 
people will be found to appreciate the scheme, it can issue shares to the extent 
of the remaining 200 crores of rupees in’ two instalments of 100 crores each, 
This arrangement will make the railways the property of the people, and 
benefit both Government and theniselves and prevent loss from exchange, [t 
will also prevent the outflow of capital from the country, and make the people 
feel that their interests are indentical with those of Government. And this last 
will be a great political gain. ‘The remedy proposed here is a drastic one, but 
it is, at the same time, one that is demanded in the present circumstances of 
the country. : | 
57, The Sudhakar, of the 8th July, says that the affrays which are now 
frequently found to take place between Hindus and 
Mussulmans ii connection with cow-slaughter seem 
to be due to a determination on the part of the Hindus to completely put down 
that practice in India—a determination, which is the result of an agitation 
against cow-slaughter by certain Hindu papers and by political Sannyasis like 
Sriman Swami. but this determination on the side of the Hindus has provoked, 
so to say, a counter-determination on the side of the Mussulmans to persist in 
cow-slaughter, and the result is that the latier now slaughter cows under the eyes 
of the Hindus, and without any regard for their feelings. Seeing that the 
Hindus make a hue and cry against cow-slaughter, even wien cows are slaugh- 
tered secretly, low class Mussulmans have now begun to slaughter cows openly, 
And so, now that ‘the Jd festival has just passed away, reports will now 
probably be received from many places of affrays in connection with cow-slaughter. 
But may God prevent such affrays ! 
58. The Bangavasi, of the 9th July, has the following:—In one part of 
his speech Mr. Mackay says that “there is no idea 
uae on the Currency of instituting a gold currency, and all that is wanted 
is that the present silver currency should have 
a gold standard of value,” while in another part of the same speech he says 
that ‘the currency of the country will then be in gold pieces of the value of ten 
rupees cach, &e., &e.” Now these are conflicting statements, It is true that 
with the aid of an elaborate commentary the words may be so turned and twisted 
that the statements may be reconciled with each other, but that reconciliation will 
doubtless prove as unacceptable as a gold currency in this country. It 1s very 
probable, as some people think, that Mr. Mackay’s idea is to put a large number 
of gold mohurs in circulation, and fix the value of the silver currency i 
reference to the value of those gold coins, that is to say, to make the silver 
coins as so many fractions of the gold coins. This, Mr, Mackay thinks, will 
give the silver currency of the country a gold standard of value, and make that 
currency serve the purpose of a gold currency without the risk of loss by 
exchange. But the idea is not at all a practicable one, and if an attempt 18 
made to give effect to it, the currency question will be rendered more 
complicated than ever. | 
09, The same paper says that the Lieutenant-Governor was gree y 
i tie . mistaken in attributing the desire of the Ban a 
the people of Bankura, Ss People to see His Honour’s entry into that town © 
their feeling of loyalty for the representative 0 
Her Majesty. The writer is sure that the people of Bankura turned .out 1 
a body only with a view of witnessing a ¢amasha. It is true the Bengalis are 
loyal to the back-bone, but they scarcely ever think of exhibiting their loyalty, 
in this way. | : : be 
60. ‘The same paper says that His Honour received addresses, inspected th 
ublic offices, the jail, the dinsiliory, Se., me 
el but it is not reported that Hs Honour 
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the inter go with the object of acquiring an intimate knowledge of the 


are Jition of the people? If Sir Charles Elliott makes these tours simply with the 
con “y of maintaining the efficiency of the administration at a high standard, 
ro should be done away with, for their object can be equally attained by more 
sean rounds of chaukidars and other lower officers. 
sy 61. The Sanjivani, of the 9th July, has the following :— . 
| It is said in the Government reports that coolies 
A batch of sick coolies returning = gyre well treated by the tea-planters, and an example 
home. of this good treatment 1s communicated by our Assam 
correspondent. The correspondent writes:—“On the 17 th J une last, the 
railway train travelling from Jatrapur to Kaoniya ghat bore forty sick coolies 
hound for home from a certain tea-garden. The sight of the miserable condition 
of these coolies was such as to melt even the flintiest heart with pity. 
Emaciated with fever and enlarged spleen, rendered ugly by itch, suffering 
from diarrhoea, swollen all over the body from chronic diseases, every part of the 
body, except the belly, reduced to skeletons, such was the condition and 
pearance of most of these coolies. So long as they had the least strength 
left, their masters would not let them off, but now that they were completel 
useless, each of them had been given a railway ticket for that part of their 
way home which could be travelled by rail, and a rupee in cash. The rupee 
had been spent in travelling by steamer for four days and now they had not 
a pice left to meet their requirements on the way, most of them having to 
travel all the way to Chota Nagpur or Bihér. And weak and emaciated as they 
were, it isdifficult to conceive how they would manage to travel on foot that part 
of their journey, and that was no small distance, which could not be accomplished 
by rail. People who have no experience of the tea-gardens will probably say that 
the fellows might spend a few rupees of the savings made by them at the 
gardens and thus get over every discomfort on the road. But, alas, most of 
these coolies swore before us that, with the exception of the railway ticket and 
the rupee in cash, they had not a single cowrie with them. The poor fellows 


had toiled to death, but all their earnings had disappeared like ee, and the 


only resource now left them was to beg a few pice of their fellow-travellers 
in order to be able to reach home.” 

62, A correspondent of the same paper, who was lately travelling by 
steamer to Assam, says that many of the coolies 
on board the steamer refused to take their meal on 
the ground that it was cooked by a mehter. On being asked way they had 
enlisted themselves as coolies, if they entertained such scruples on the score of 
caste, they replied that they had been tempted away by arkatis. And every 
cooly who refused to take his meal gave the same story. 

63. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 10th July, refers to the 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s return Gemonstrations which are being made: all over 
to Parliament. India to celebrate Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s return 
Parliament, and says it is as yet premature to make such demonstrations. All 
such outbursts of joy should be postponed till the fact of Mr. Dadabhai’s return 
was placed beyond all doubt. Speaking for himself, the writer must say that he 
8 neither glad nor sorry at the event, for it is his firm conviction that the 
gg of a hundred Dadabhais as members of Parliament will do no good to 

ndia. 

64. The same paper has the following:—-All Bankura turned out to see 
the Lieutenant-Governor on the occasion of His 
: Honour’s recent visit to that place. Wherever he 
will go, the people will be eager to have a look at him. For, why should not 
the people of Bengal be anxious to see the ruler of the province? The Bengalis 
1 Loted for their unquestioned loyalty, but it does not necessarily follow from 
this that they cannot be a discontented people. There are hardships and 
enevances on all ideas, which make them discontented, and they will remain 

Scontented so long as these hardships and grievances exist. What the 
utenant-Governor and highly placed officials like him should do is to 
nda to remove the causes of popular discontent, and not remain 
coma ut OF apathetic, labouring under the idea that because the people 
m8 out in crowds to see the Lieutenant-Governor they are not at heart 
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of that district. What is the good of making these tours if they 
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imposing another cess like the road cess. As for private enter 


[  } 
dissatisfied with their condition, or to give vent to their displeasure a 


° , ae | ; gainst the 
newspaper which notices the grievances of the people and gives e 
their. Hecontent. The Bengali is firm in his bon alty to the Britich Gova . 
ment, but the Bengali’s grievances are many. , And if this loyalty is to ines 
unshaken for all time, his grievances will have to be removed. It behoves Hi, 
Honour to think and labour in that direction, and not to remain quiet and 7 
active simply because he has found the Bankura people seated on trees, thatches 
and house-tops and straining their eyes to have a glimpse of their Lieutenant. 
Governor. It is the native newspapers which contain faithful accounts of the 
condition of the natives, and it will bethe height of political folly to disregard 
opinions 7 i. in those papers. == =§= : 
65. The Dacca Gazette, of the 11th July, says that the drinkin 
The water-supply question in water 1S the cause 0 the epidemics th 
East Bengal. Bengal, and there cannot therefore be two Opinions 
as to the necessity of providing a supply of pure water. -The onl point on 
which opinion may divide itself is whether the supply is to be made by the 


State or by private enterprise. Government can easily accomplish the work by 


g of impure 
at prevail in 


ate prise, it is not 
quite clear whether it ought to be relied upon in a question of life and death like this, 


Government should take up the work; but it will not be necessary for it now to 
impose any new cess for this purpose. Let the District Boards in East Bengal 
spend 10 or 15 thousand rupees every year upon the excavation and clearing of 
tanks. Many village tanks in Kast Bengal are either dried up or have become foul, 
and overgrown with jungle. Let a rule be therefore made that the Board will 
contribute half of the expense of clearing a tank if the villagers or the 
owner or owners of the tank agree to contribute the other half. The highest 
limit of such grant should be fixed. In special cases the Board should pay the 
expenses of excavating new tanks. The Local Boards should be required to 
furnish a list of the number of good tanks in each village, as also of villages, 
other than those situated on the banks of rivers, in which there are no tanks, 
66. The Datnik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 13th July, referring to the 
eC OE Secretary of State’s despatch in reply to the 
be Government of India’s communication forwarding 
the memorial of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce on the Currency question, 
observes as follows:— 
It appears from the despatch that the Secretary of State will be satisfied if 
His Lordship can only manage to save the Government of India the loss on account 
of exchange on the home charges and rescue English and Anglo-Indian merchants 
from their liability from the same cause. Now, the Currency Association is 
resolved to prove lew these two ends can be gained; and the means which they 
have proposed for the purpose, namely, the establishment of a gold standard for the 
silver currency of India, will, if adopted, undoubtedly remove all inconvenience 
so far as the Government of India and English and Anglo-India merchants are 
concerned. But no one has yet explained to the Secretary of State that the 
adoption of this measure will not result in any relief or convenience for the 
people of India. ‘The writer has always protested and. is still protesting 
against the proposed adoption of a gold standard for the silver currency of 
India, but he cannot say whether or not the Government of India notices his 
writings on this subject. Ifthe Viceroy does not lend an ear to his protests, 
there will be no hope left in the matter; for the English Ministry will never 
be able to know or understand this aspect of the question. A monster meeting 
of the Currency Association will be held at the Town Hall of Calcutta this dey 
Sagas. € the 14th July), and it will be a very bad thing if no true friend of 
ndia protests against the proposal about a gold standard. For if no protests 
are made at the meeting against that proposal, the Government of India will 
probably think that the proposal is approved by all classes of the Indian 
people. The Association has taken within its ranks a few Indian gentlemed, 
and is trying to gain its end by posing itself as India’s representative 
the matter. A protest meeting should therefore be organised, and every 
native association should help to get up such a meeting. For serious mis- 
chief will be done to India if the Currency Association’s proposals reach 
Parliament without a protest. No gold currency is possible in India, and the 
‘adoption of a gold standard for the silver currency of the country will meaD, » 
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practice, the adoption of a gold currency, And this aspect of the question will 
] 


snd to the English Parliament. — 


Uriva Papers. 


e7, The Uriya and Navasamvad, of the 15th J une, and the Besiiaia’ 


vahika,. of the 16th June,, regret to notice that 
Destruction of cattle in the 4 Jarge number of, cattle in the Balasore district 
Balssore district. _ have been stolen and killed with great cruelty. 
by low caste men, such as mehters, pans, &c., and suggest that the authorities 
should take particular care to check this crime by every means in their power. _ 
68. The Samvadvahika,.of the 16th June, still. reports cholera from, the 
ie tile ba Balasore town, and informs that in one week about 
—" ' » §0 people died of the disease. a 
69, The death of Mr. Worsley, late Commissioner of the Orissa 
sss ints Ii. Wester. i bog is mourned by all the native papers of 
70. The Utkaldiptka, of the ata J gy! is SOrry - 7 tet though many 
oa nee poor people in Daogan, Bardi arispur, Bishnu- 
Distress in the Cuttack district pur, Benahar, Khandi, Tiran, J oka " Balabisi 
Sakanai, Painda parganas of the Cuttack district are dying of cholera and 
starvation, no special arrangements have been made to. rescue them from their 
present miserable condition. The writer suggests that Government should depute 
; distinguished officer of high position from Calcutta to inspect the real condition 
of the poor and famished in the Cuttack district, just as Sir John Edgar was 
deputed to inspect the Angul famine in 1889. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 


Bengali Translator. 
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The 16th July 1892. 
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ained tothe Government of India, to the Government in England, ‘ 


URIYA AND 
NAVASAMVAD, 


June 15th, 1892. 
SAMVADVARIKA. 


. June 16th, 1892, 


SAMVADVAHIKA. 
June 16th, 1892, 


UTKALDIPIKa, 
June 18th, 1892, 
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